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Highest Tribunal to 
Rule on Gold Clause 


Supreme Court Decision on Issue to 
Be One of Most Vital and 


Momentous in History 


POSSIBLE COURSES DISCUSSED 


Administration Considers Action 
It Will Take in Case of 
Adverse Ruling 


Within the next few days, the Supreme 
Court of the United States is expected to 
hand down one of the most momentous 
decisions in its entire history. For more 
than a month now, the entire country has 
been awaiting the verdict of our highest 
tribunal on the famous “gold clause” cases, 
four of which are up for decision. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the stakes in- 
volved in these cases are of equally vital 
importance to those great decisions in our 
history, such as the Dred Scott decision 
of 1857, when the judicial branch of our 
government has been called upon to pass 
judgment upon acts of the legislative and 
executive branches of the federal govern- 
ment. Government officials and business 
leaders alike have been uneasy as a result 
of these cases, and the entire world has 
looked on anxiously as nine august men 
have remained closeted, their decision 
known to no other human being, not even 
the president of the United States. 


Point at Issue 


The point at issue in the present case 
deals with the abrogation or repeal of the 
so-called “gold clause” of all contracts 
made in this country, either by the gov- 
ernment or by private individuals or cor- 
porations. For years, to be exact since 
about 1896, when the country received a 
scare as a result of the threat of the free- 
silver campaign of William Jennings Bryan, 
it has been the custom of individuals, cor- 
porations, and the government to insert a 
gold clause in their contracts when they 
have borrowed money. When bonds have 
been sold, the device by which money is 
borrowed for a long period of time, the 
specific promise had been made that this 
loan would be repaid not in paper money, 
but in gold. The wording of almost any 
bond in the country, whether it be a bond 
of the United States government, a bond 
of ‘the state of Alabama or New York, a 
bond of the city of Los Angeles, a bond of 
the United Gas Company or the Smith- 
Jones Steel Company, has been to the ef- 
fect that the bond is payable “in gold coin 
of the United States of America, of or 
equal to the standard of weight and fine- 
ness as it existed on” such and such a date; 
that is, on the date when the bond was 
sold or the contract was made. 

In the past, all this has been very simple 
and has never given rise to any contro- 
versy. For more than 30 years, the cur- 
rency of the United States had a fixed 
value in gold. At any time, the holder of 
a dollar bill or a ten-dollar bill could take 
it to a bank or to the treasury and ex- 
change it for a certain number of ounces 
of gold. The exact amount of gold was 
fixed by law, and there was never any 
doubt as to how much gold should be 
paid out. Thus, when the holder of a bond, 
whether it were a government bond or a 
private bond, wanted to be paid, he will- 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Honoring Our Heroes 


At this season of the year we turn in grateful memory to two of our national heroes. We 
celebrate the birthdays of Abraham Lincoln and George Washington. It is appropriate as 
we pay our tributes of respect to the memory of these heroes that we should reflect upon 
the qualities which contribute to their greatness. The more we study the career of Wash- 
ington, the plainer it becomes that his position in history is due to sterling qualities in 
character rather than to technical expertness or brilliance of mind. “There have been 
greater generals in the field and statesmen in the cabinet in our own and other nations,” 
“When we think 
of Washington,” continues the historian Adams, “it is not as a military leader, nor as an 


says James Truslow Adams. “There has been no greater character.” 


executive or diplomat. We think of the man who by sheer force of character held a di- 
vided and disorganized country together until victory was achieved, and who after peace 
was won still held his disunited countrymen by their love and respect and admiration for 
When the 
days were blackest, men clung to his uffaltering courage as to the last firm ground in a 


himself until a nation was welded into an enduring strength and unity. . 


rising flood.” 

Abraham Lincoln, too, was a man who was remembered through the ages not because 
he was a genius but because he was a man of common sense coupled with broad sympa- 
thy and magnanimity of a sort which is seldom found. The same thing may be said of 
still another hero, honored at first merely in the South, but now respected and loved 
throughout the nation. Robert E. Lee, than whom our country has produced no finer 
character, is. as the years go by, achieving a firm place among our national heroes 

The American people are fortunate in having as national heroes men whose greatness 
depends upon qualities of character rather than upon marvelous technical or intellectual 
achievements. It is hard to find inspiration in the activities of one whose footsteps we 
could not hope to follow, whatever our efforts might be. It would be discouraging for us 
to attempt to model ourselves after an acknowledged genius, but the qualities which we 
honor this month in Washington and Lincoln are qualities which each one of us may de- 
velop and build into his own personality. Each reasonably endowed person may train his 
judgment and so add to his equipment of facts that he will, in the main, act sensibly 
Each one may be honest. Each one may train himself in courage and loyalty. Each one 
may grow in human sympathy and magnanimity. And these are qualities which in every 
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France and England 
Seek German Accord 


Propose Arms Equality to Reich in 
Return for Concessions on 
European Questions 


DESIGNED TO STABILIZE PEACE 


Hitler Pledge to Maintain Exist- 
ing European Bound- 
aries Demanded 


Political developments in Europe are 
rapidly reaching a turning point. It can 
hardly be very long now before we shall 
have an answer to the one great question 
which spells peace or war for the continent. 
The question is this: Can France and Ger- 
many agree? Can they bury their long- 
standing rivalry and establish a state of 
friendship without which there can be no 
lasting peace in Europe? This question 
really goes to the heart of European prob- 
lems. It was discord between France and 
Germany which brought on the World 
War. It was a continuation of the same 
ill-feeling which was at the root of most 
of the difficulties which arose after the 
war. And it is this selfsame issue which 
is the cause of all the present tension and 
uneasiness on the continent. Solve the 
Franco-German problem and you _ have 
found the key to peace in Europe. 


What Is the Answer? 


Some think that the question has already 
been answered and that the answer is in 
the negative. They believe that Germany 
is determined to expand, that she will never 
rest until she has annexed Austria and has 
extended her boundaries in other directions 
in order to make herself the dominant 
power in Europe. They are convinced that 
Germany, whether under Hitler or under 
some other leader, will insist upon carrying 
out these policies and that the result will 
be war in Europe. Others, however, are 
more optimistic. They think there is a 
possibility of the two nations reaching an 
agreement. They are of the opinion that 
both the French and German governments 
realize that another war would only bring 
greater hardships to the whole of Europe. 
They see in the recent actions of states- 
men a genuine desire to approach problems 
in a spirit of peace and conciliation. 

The latest of these maneuvers on the 
European chessboard took place in London. 
Early this month Premier Flandin and 
Foreign Minister Laval of France crossed 
the channel and conferred for several 
days with Foreign Minister Sir John Simon 
and other officials of the British govern- 
ment. Together they drew up a_ plan 
which they hope will satisfy Germany and 
put an end to the dangerous restlessness on 
the continent. The agreement between 
France and Great Britain is of considerable 
importance because in it the two nations 
go as far as they probably will ever go in 
meeting Germany’s demands. If Hitler re- 
fuses to accept it, there will be little reason 
to feel optimistic about the future of 
Europe 

Before giving the details of this plan, 
let us first briefly sketch the background. 
The sequence of events which led to the 
London agreement began in October. 1933. 
It was then that Germany turned her back 
on the other nations of Europe by resign 
ing trom the disarmament conference and 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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STORM is brewing between the 
Roosevelt administration and the 
American Federation of Labor. 
The A. F. of L., an organization 
composed of the most powerful 
labor unions in the country, is 
incensed because President 
Roosevelt prolonged the NRA code for 
the automobile industries without labor's 
consent. William Green, president of the 
A. F. of L., charges that his organization 
was not permitted to give its views toward 
the code and that even the NRA board in 
Washington—the men who have replaced 
General Johnson as directors of the NRA 
—voted against renewing the code. The 
A. F. of L.’s chief objection to the code 
is that it permits employers to work their 
employees at least 48 
hours a week, instead 
of 40 hours as is pro- 
vided in most codes. 
The A. F. of L. thinks 
that all working hours 
should be reduced to 
30 a week in order 
to provide more em- 
ployment. Another 
objection is that the 
labor unions are not 
permitted to act on 
behalf of all the work- 
ers when there is a 
dispute with employ- 
ers. The A. F. of L. claims that if a ma- 
jority of the workers in any automobile 
plant belong to a union, then that union 
should have the right to speak for all the 
workers. The majority should rule. Un- 
der the code, the union can act only as the 
representative of the workers who actually 
belong to it. The A. F. of L. argues that 
this method keeps workers divided into 
small groups, making it easy for employers 
to take advantage of them. 

The Roosevelt administration contends, 
on the other hand, that the renewed auto- 
mobile code is an improvement over what 
it was before. It arranges the schedules 
of the automobile factories in such a way 
as to give workers more months of em- 
ployment each year than has previously 
been the case, according to the administra- 
tion. Nevertheless, the A. F. of L. is bit- 
ter and some think this dispute may lead 
to new strikes in the automobile industry. 


Child Labor Battle 
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The child labor amendment, which is 
making the rounds of the state legislatures, 
met with some successes as well as set- 
backs last week. In New York the Judi- 
ciary Commattee of the state Senate killed 
the bill to ratify the amendment before it 
could even reach the floor of the Senate. 
Governor Lehman favors the amendment, 
but the Democratic majority in the legis- 
lature refused to follow their leader. Texas 
and Tennessee likewise turned thumbs 
down. On the other side of the picture, 
the Neveda assembly voted to ratify and 
sent the bill on to the Senate for final ac- 
tion, while in Utah and Wyoming favor- 
able action was taken by both houses. So 
far, 22 states have ratified out of the 36 
which must pass favorably on the amend- 
ment before it can be adopted. 





Labor Pays Its Way 





When President Roosevelt recommended 
to Congress the passage of unemployment 
insurance legislation, the action was hailed 
by liberals as a great step forward in im- 
proving the lot of the workingman. Es- 
pecially was this true when it was made 
known that the money for the insurance 
plan was to be obtained by taxing employ- 
ers a certain percentage of their payrolls. 
A closer examination of the facts, how- 
ever, reveals that the employers will not 
actually bear the burden of paying for the 
insurance, This was made very clear last 
week by Mr. Edwin E. Witte, head of the 
president’s committee on social insurance. 
Mr. Witte declared before a House com- 
mittee that “We have never contemplated 
that the cost should be borne by the em- 
ployer.” 

Who, then, is to pay for the insurance? 
Here is the way the plan is expected to 
work. When the government places its 
unemployment insurance tax on employ- 


ers, the latter will probably pass a large 
part of the tax on to workers and consum- 
ers. They will do it by two methods: first, 
by raising prices; second, by reducing 
wages. 

It is on this point that many persons 
criticize the unemployment insurance legis- 
lation proposed by President Roosevelt. 
It is argued that if workers are going to 
have to pay for all, or at least a large part, 
of the program, they should be given credit 
for it. Critics of the plan suggest that it 
would be better to let workers pay half the 
cost of the insurance directly out of their 
wages and then have a voice in the admin- 
istration of the fund, than to force them 
to pay almost the full amount in this in 
direct fashion and let it appear that labor 
is benefiting by the kindness of its em- 
plovers. 

Senator Black of Alabama would go so 
far as to change the whole method of financ- 
ing the program. He thinks that the money 
should be raised through an increase in 
income and inheritance taxes, rather than 
by putting most of the burden of its cost 
on the workers. 





Unified Transportation 





Two developments took place last week 
which may have far-reaching effects on 
transportation in the United States. First. 
the Federal Aviation Commission submitted 
to the president its report on the state of 
aviation in the country, and second, Fed- 
eral Rail Codrdinator Joseph B. Eastman 
offered a plan for unifying the transporta- 
tion system of the country. The aviation 
commission recommended a permanent body 
to control all phases : 
of commercial avia- 


tion, including the 
Post Office’s air mail 
service. President 
Roosevelt disagrees 
with his committee, 
however. He main- 
tains that there are 
already too many 
separate government 


agencies and accord- 
ingly urged Congress 





to turn over all avia- re bh : sai 
tion affairs to the EASTMAN 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This will add still more power 
to the I. C. C., which already has author- 
ity to regulate railroads and waterways. 
Mr. Eastman would go even further than 
the president. He recommends a plan to 
place all forms of transportation—rail, 
motor, air, and water—under an enlarged 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Mr. 
Eastman has become convinced. after a 
long study of the problem, that it is essen- 
tial for our transportation system to be 
under unified control. 





Minnesota Political Dispute 

Senator Thomas D. Schall of Minnesota 
believes that the government of his state 
is communistic and un-American. The 
senator insisted on having a clerk read to 
the Senate the following statements which 
were taken from the Farmer-Labor party 
platform on which Floyd 
B. Olson was elected 
governor of Minnesota: 


We therefore declare that 
capitalism has failed and 
immediate steps must be 
taken by the people to 
abolish capitalism in a 
peaceful and lawful man- 
ner, and that a new, sane, 
and just society must 
be established; a system 
where all the natural re- 
sources, machinery of pro- 
duction, transportation, 
and communication shall 
be owned by the govern- 
ment and operated demo- 
cratically for the benefit 
of all the people and not 
of the few. ... 

To protect our citizens 
from exploitation through 
industrial profits, we de- 
mand public ownership 
of all mines, water power, 
transportation, and com- 
munication, banks, pack- 


ns 7 : the South. 
ing plants, factories, and 
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all public utilities: 
Provided that this 
shall not apply to 
bona fide coopera- 
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prises. . . ae Printed -¥ 
New Life 
Congress has 
voted to extend 


for two years the 
life of the Recon- 
struction Finance 
Corporation. This 
government 
agency, which was 
established during 
the Hoover admin- 
istration to lend 
money to banks, 
railroads and in- 
surance companies, 
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been paid back. 
Congress has 
added to the pow- 


So much interest has 
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the right to lend ment” by 8S. S. Wittman (Longmans, Green). 
money to firms 
engaged in selling electrical household’ electric power, one of the main purposes 
equipment. for which the project is intended. Boulder 
Dam will also control the waters of the 
Crime Institute Colorado, providing for the orderly irriga- 
tion of the countryside. It is a remark- 
Another move has been made in the able example of the work that is being 


federal government’s relentless war against 
the criminal. Attorney General Cummings 
last week appointed a commission to study 
the possibility of establishing a scientific 
crime institute. The chief purpose of the 
project would be to train federal officers 
in the prevention and detection of crime. 
Another highly important function of the 
institute would be to codrdinate the activi- 
ties of law-enforcing authorities in the va- 
rious states and cities. In this way the 
institute would serve as a sort of clearing 
house of crime information, thus making 
life still more difficult for the professional 
lawbreaker. 


Boulder Dam Starts Work 








On February 1, at seven o'clock in the 
morning, a huge gate dropped shut at the 
site of Boulder Dam on the Colorado 
River. Water. which had been detoured 
around the dam during its construction, was 
turned back into the regular channel. It 
rushed down the dry river bed until it was 
stopped by the huge dam. Then it began 
to back up. slowly forming into a lake be- 
hind the dam. Thus, Boulder Dam, the 
mighty structure which towers nearly 600 
feet above the Colorado River, began its 
work. It will take three years to fill the 
great 125-mile-long reservoir behind the 
dam. But by June or July enough water 
will probably be stored up to manufacture 





done to preserve our natural resources 





Novelist on Haup‘mann 





Edna Ferber, well-known American nov- 
elist, went to the Hauptmann trial a short 
time ago and then wrote some of her im- 
pressions of this experience. She referred 
to the spectators as “vultures perched on 
a tree, watching a living thing writhe yet 
a while.” She was sickened and angered 
by the animal-like happiness and glutted 
satisfaction of most of those in the audi- 
ence who jammed and pushed their way 
into the court room. The people licked 
their lips in brutal contentment, she said, 
much as they do at a bull fight. The 
“jammed aisles, the crowded corridors, 
the noise, the buzz, the idiotic laughter, 
the revolting faces of those of us who are 
watching this trial are an affront to civili- 
zation.” It is her opinion that the court 
room should be kept emptied of all except 
those who are participating in the trial and 
newspaper reporters. 

As for Hauptmann, she says he is a 
product of war. He was taught to kill in 
the German army when he was 17 years 
old. Perhaps Hauptmann is that mythical 
thing, she continues, “the unknown soldier 
of the world, come to taunt us and to 
punish us and to say to us, well, how do 
you like me, you who made war and who 
again talk of war?” 





Historical Movies 





Future students of 
American history will not 
have to get all their ma- 
terial by digging through 
dusty files. They will be 
able to go to the motion- 
picture projection room 
in the National Archives 
Building, now being built 
in Washington, and view 
films which have a bear- 
ing on history or govern- 
ment. This is made pos- 
sible by an order to the 
archivist (keeper of rec- 
ords) to receive films for 
filing. The files will in- 
clude dramatized motion 


pictures of historical in- 





A NEW STATUE OF GENERAL LEE 


The famous Civil War hero is represented here as an inspiration for the youth of 


The memorial is to be erected in Dallas, Texas. 


Proctor, the sculptor, inspects his completed model. 


terest as well as news 
reels and special educa- 
tional films, such as those 
which record the Byrd 
polar expeditions. 


© Wide World 
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China: Japan and China have never 
been very good friends, but last week it 
was rumored that more cordial relations 
may be established between them. Ac- 
cording to Japanese spokesmen, the first 
steps have been taken to create a favor- 
able atmosphere between the two countries. 
The next task, they say, will be to unravel 
the Manchurian tangle, and then, at length, 
they will be able to get together on a joint 
foreign policy. 

What seems to have happened is some- 
thing like this: Chiang Kai-Shek, leader of 
China’s Nationalist government, was wor- 
ried about the recent clashes between Jap- 
anese and Mongolian troops in the shadow 
of the Great Wall (see THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER, February 4, 1935). So he called 
in the Japanese Minister Ariyoshi and 
asked what Japan intended to do about it. 
Ariyoshi bluntly explained that unless China 
did pretty much as Japan told her to do, 
more “incidents” were likely to occur in 
the northern part of China. Japan re- 
quests China to withdraw from the League 
of Nations, to dismiss American and Euro- 
pean advisers and replace them with Japa- 
nese, to cease boycotting Japanese goods, 
and to recognize the Japanese-controlled 
state of Manchoukuo. If China submits 
to these demands, she will be practically a 
vassal state of Japan—a huge battleground 
and supply station in case Japan should be- 
come involved in war with Soviet Russia 
or some other power. 


1) 


* * * 


Argentina: Hitler has had his imita- 
tors in most European countries and in 
some parts of the western hemisphere as 
well. Only a few weeks ago a young man 
of Brooklyn, New York, who claimed to 
be leader of an American Nazi group, was 
hailed into court for disturbing the peace. 
But in Buenos Aires, Argentina, the Nazi 
movement has assumed more serious pro- 
portions. Four Jewish synagogues and an 
anti-Nazi newspaper office were bombed. 
Police finally caught the plotters when 
they attempted to blow up a crowded the- 
ater in which pictures of Nazi persecution 
of the Jews was being shown. The would- 
be Nazis could easily have destroyed the 
theater while it was empty, but they in- 
tentionally tried to slaughter the audience 
as well so that the act might serve as an 
object lesson. 
~ * *x 


U. S. S. R.: The principal reason why 
the United States refused to recognize So- 
viet Russia for so many years was the 
U.S.S.R.’s refusal to pay off certain debts. 
The Soviet government insisted that it was 
not responsible for debts contracted before 
the Communists came into power nor for 
American property confiscated in the Rus- 
sian Revolution. But in November, 1933, 
President Roosevelt recognized the Soviet 
Union upon the understanding that about 
$150,000,000, a quarter of the total debt, 
would be paid. In return we were to agree 
to allow Russia a great deal of credit so 
that she could purchase American goods. 
The prospect of a debt settlement and 
cordial relations looked very good. 
Recognition is usually followed by an 
exchange of ambassadors, so in 1934 Amer- 
ica sent W. C. Bullitt to Moscow, and 
Alexander Troyanovsky opened a fine em- 
bassy in Washington. These two diplo- 
mats consulted with the foreign offices of 
the United States and Soviet governments 
and endeavored to reach a definite agree- 
ment on the amount of debt to be paid 
and the terms of the new loan. Troyanov- 
sky even returned to Moscow for a while 
to explain the American point of view. 
But no amount of diplomatic bargaining 
brought agreement. On January 31 Am- 
bassador Troyanovsky visited Secretary of 


State Hull and told him that Russia could 


not accept America’s terms. Russia was 
willing to pay $100,000,000 of her debt, 
provided she could borrow $100,000,000 
with which to do it and have credit for 
$100,000,000 worth of American goods be- 
sides. Secretary Hull refused and there 


“first break in the log jam” of world 
trade. Under the Brazil agreement, each 
country agrees to lower its tariffs on prod- 
ucts that it commonly imports from the 
other. Brazil is to cut tariffs on auto- 
mobiles, radio and electrical equipment, 





© Acme 


EXODUS 


Hitler’s victory 
paigned vigorously against the Nazis. 
above, 


seems no likelihood that a debt settlement 
can be reached in the near future. 


In some quarters there have been sug- 
gestions that recognition of Russia should 
be withdrawn again. Last week, in fact, 
a resolution demanding withdrawal was 
presented to Congress. It seems unlikely, 
however, that this 
resolution will pass, 
for commercial and 
other relations be- 
tween Russia and 
the United States are 
becoming increasingly 
important and each 
government finds it 
convenient to have a 
representative in the 
capital of the other. 

Among the subjects 
discussed by the All- 
Union Congress of 
Soviets during the past week was the new 
method of electing governmental officers. 
Under the old pyramid system of elections 
each industrial and agricultural community 
gathered in assembly and elected the 
members of its local soviet by a show of 
hands. The local 
body selected mem- 
bers to regional 
governments, which 
chose delegates to 
provincial assemblies 
and so forth. Inthe 
future, however, vot- 
ers will have a secret 
ballot, so that they 
need not let every 
one else know how 





© H. & E. 
ALEXANDER 
TROYANOVSKY 





os. # = they vote. Further- 
WILLIAM C. 
BULLITT more, they shall be 


given an opportunity 
to vote not only for their local officials, but 
for the highest officers in the Soviet Union. 


* * * 


Brazil: Cordell Hull, the American sec- 
retary of state, is resolved to do all he can 
to lower tariff walls. It is only a few 
weeks since he negotiated a trade agree- 
ment with Cuba. That was not regarded 
as particularly important since Cuba and 
the United States have had special trade 
arrangements for 30 But on 
February 2, Mr. Hull signed a_ trade 
pact with Brazil which he regarded as the 


years. 


in the Saar put fear into the hearts of many Saarlanders who had cam- 


A number of them, as those pictured 


left the Saar to seek safety in France. 


and canned goods, while the United States 
is to lower the duties on Brazilian raw 
materials. 


The new agreement promises to improve 
Brazil’s trade considerably, since about 
half her exports go to the United States 
and a quarter of her imports come from 
here. Coffee com- 
prises about 85 per 
cent of the products 
she sends to this 
country. Strangely 
enough, she exports 
more coffee to us 
now than she did 10 
years ago, but is paid 
only a third as much. 
In many such _in- 
stances the drop in 





world trade is more ©H. & E. 
apparent than real. CORDELL HULL 
The quantity of 


goods transported has not changed, but the 
price has dropped from the artificially 
high levels of the ’20’s. Thus, $200,000,000 
was paid for a billion pounds of Brazilian 
coffee in 1926, and only $67,000,000 was 
paid for the same amount in 1933. 


x * Ok 


Japan Recently, 
Minister of the Navy 
Osumi told the Jap- 
anese legislature that 
in case’ a naval race 
should arise, the Jap- 
anese people must 
be ready to sacrifice 
everything, even if 
they had to live on 





rice porridge. : 7am 
. NORMAN H. 
On the other side DAVIS 


of the Pacific, Amer- 

ican Ambassador-at-large Davis was more 
optimistic about future prospects. He ex- 
plained that there were still two years of 
grace during which a naval race might be 
forestalled. In any case, the important 
question was not so much the reduction of 
navies as it was the settlement of the Far 
Eastern question as a whole. This was a 
task which concerned not only Japan, 
Great Britain, and the United States, but 
also China, Soviet Russia, the Netherlands, 
and any other country which had impor- 
tant interests in the Far East. It has long 
been recognized that a permanent settle- 
ment of the naval question will be had only 


when these other political problems, in- 
volving all the powers with interests in 
China, have been solved. 


*+_ *+ * 


Ireland: During the past year the Irish 
Free State has been busy trying to im- 
prove its trade relations with other coun- 
tries. A few weeks ago it negotiated a pact 
with Great Britain, and now it has suc- 
ceeded in reaching a trade agreement with 
Germany as well. The arrangement pro- 
vides that for every three dollars’ worth 
of machinery and manufactured goods that 
Ireland buys from Germany, Germany will 
purchase one dollar’s worth of cattle and 
dairy products from Ireland. This looks 
as if Germany is getting the best of the 
bargain, but a glance at the 1934 trade 
figures shows that Ireland bought 17 
times as much from Germany as Ger- 
many bought from her ($11,400,000 as 
compared to $670,000). ° 


* * * 


Uruguay: Just a hundred years ago 
two political parties arose in Uruguay. 
Each of them was named after the colors 
of the emblem it adopted. The Blanco 
(white) party was generally considered 
conservative, while the Colorado (red) 
group was regarded as liberal, but in point 
of fact there was little difference in their 
political platforms. They merely strug- 
gled against one another to win elections 
and obtain control of the government. 
Often their struggles resulted in violence 
and occasionally in revolution. Since there 
were no genuine issues at stake, however, 
there was no likelihood of an important 
change in government taking place. It was 
merely a case of one party acting as a 
check on the other. 

But now the old party lines have broken 
down. In 1933, President Terra set him- 
self up as dictator, rewrote the constitu- 
tion and picked his own legislature. For 
many months discontented elements were 
powerless, but now they have gathered 
strength and arms and have risen in revolt 
in all parts of Uruguay. Altogether about 
8,000 are battling against the regular army 
of 12,000, but President Terra cannot trust 
his own men. He is afraid to appoint a 
commanding officer lest he too become a 
rebel. Already large detachments of the 
army are reported to have gone over to the 
enemy. The shoes of a dictator are not 
always comfortable. 


es 


Great Britain: British radio listeners 
pay for their own radio programs by annual 
license fees of $2.50. That effectively elim- 
inates the advertiser who so persistently 
interrupts American programs. But in the 
last few years at least, it has resulted in 
frequent periods of squawks and caterwaul- 
ings. Listeners patiently shut off their 
sets during such spells, for they know that 
no program can compete with London’s 
television experimenters. But now the tele- 
vision experts are having their day. They 
announce that $900,000 of last year’s license 
fees will be used to set up television tow- 
ers. Listeners-in may also be “lookers-in” 
if they choose to pay $250 to $1,000 for 
television receivers. They are promised 
radio talking pictures in their own homes 
in the near future, probably before many 
months have passed : 
Unfortunately, the pictures reproduced 
are suill very small, and they can be sent 
only a few miles from the television tower. 
But in Genoa, Italy, inventor of wireless 
Marconi is endeavoring to spread the range 
of television. He hopes to be able to trans- 
mit pictures across the 
“micro-waves,”’ 


ocean on short 
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If the radio “a to serve a rea 
purpose in our national life: if it is t 
tribute to the pete ia cultural de- 
velopment, careful selection must be made of 
the programs. It has frequently been charged 
that the American people have replaced 
ot zs forms of really worthwhile entertain- 





reading. by listening to radio 

rashy nature. Undoubtedly 
the ree is true, to a certain extent. For 
that reason, we believe it would be well for 
all those interested in deriving lasting bene- 
fits from radio programs to follow closely 
the broadcasts listed in these bulletins 
Copies may be obtained by writing to the 
Radio Institute of the Audible Arts, 80 
Broadway. New York City 
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We Recommend— 
tn t for 19 In the Shadow of Liberty. By Edward 
1.000.000 were in Corsi. New York: Macmillan. $3.50. 
] i Twenty-eight years ago, 10-year-old Edward 
Corsi got his first glimpse of Ellis Island, the 
immigration station in New York Harbor. 
There was considerable doubt as to whether 
the Corsi family would be admitted to the 
United States because Edward's stepfather had 
very litthe money; but after a trying ordeal 
the little family from Abruzzi, Italy, did man- 
age to get by. It was.24 years before Edward 
set foot on the island again, but this time it 
was as its director. Mr. Corsi had accepted 
President Hoover's appointment as commis- 
sioner of immigration and naturalization for 
the New York district. This volume is his 
interesting account of the tragic and comic 
episodes that occur at the gateway to America. 
The Pinnacle of Glory. By Wilson 
Wright. New York: Macmillan. $2.50. 
Mo st historians, at least textbook historians, 
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or onclude their accounts of Napoleon Bona- 
he a parte with the information that he was exiled 


fade out of to St. Helena. And there, on his rocky island 
ff the African coast, they leave him. This is 
“ quite natural, since from that time on his life 
- ceased to be of importance to the world. But 
“An Exc us if you have ever been curious as to how the 
ebruary. 1935. once gh emperor passed his declining 
: , you will enjoy Mr. Wright’s fascinat- 
* ate ‘ais ing book. Here is the former ruler of half of 
He bel leves that aca-  Furope holding shabby court with a devoted 
m has much more of a chance little following, scheming petty ways to annoy 
to exist under private management than a rather stupid English governor, complaining 
F of the food and wine, and all the while reliv- 

ing in his mind the days of his glory. 
Men, Mirrors and Stars. By G. Edward 
: ‘ Pendray. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 

better to have this $3.00. 

thought than to In this volume we perceive the steady widen- 
ing of man’s knowledge of the stars as he 
learned through patient experiments to build 
better and better instruments. Mr. Pendray 
unravels the whole narrative, from the use 
of a peg in the ground and a piece of string, 
used by an early Greek astronomer, to the 
marvelous 100-inch mirror produced this 

year for the world’s largest telescope. 
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Statesmanship ? — Nearly always, 
after I have spent some time listening to 
the debates in Congress, I come away with 
a feeling of discouragement. The men 
whom I have heard are men who have 
been chosen from different states and dis- 
tricts of the country to represent the peo- 
ple of the United States. They have been 
selected as leaders. They are the product 
of the workings of our system of democratic 
government. And yet, very frequently their 
speeches are exhibitions of their own prej- 
udices, and they are appeals to the preju- 
dices of ill-informed and_ intellectually 
undisciplined citizens. 

Particularly discouraging were the de- 
bates on the World Court. Now it happens 
that I do not feel deeply on that subject. 
As I listened to the debates I was not 
greatly interested in the outcome of the 
proposal for American adherence to the 
Court protocol. I would like, in a way, to 
see the United States accept responsibility 
for the maintenance of the Court. I think 
it is a good thing. But I cannot see that it 
makes a great deal of difference whether 
we join or not. If we wish to resort to 
arbitration. we can still do so. On the 
other hand, I fail to see how our joining 
the Court could possibly involve us in the 








—Elderman in 


Washington Post 
HIS MASTER'S VOICE 


embroilments imagined by the opponents 
of the Court, especially in the light of the 
reservations which had been adopted. 

But that is not what I wish particularly 
to speak about. The thing which disturbed 
me was the silliness of many of the argu- 
ments advanced. Why drag George Wash- 
ington, for example, into an argument as 
to whether now, in the complexities of this 
age, we should or should not join with 
other nations in an undertaking to adjudi- 
cate international disputes? Consider the 
problems which were troubling Washing- 
ton, the problems of a little rural nation 
whose government was not yet firmly and 
securely established, trying to maintain its 
independence in a world of larger, stronger 
nations, nearly all of whom hated the dem- 
ocratic principle just as the nations of to- 
day hate communism. And fancy the ut- 
ter foolishness of quoting statements he 
made about the situations existing at that 
time as an argument to determine what 
we should do today! 

I have hopes that the students in our 

hools may, through their study of pub- 
¢ problems and political principles, learn 
0 turn a cold shoulder toward the dema- 
goguery which today is so effective with 
American the education 
which students are receiving does not ac- 
complish that result, I will be very much 
worried indeed about the future of our 
country as we grapple with problems which 
can be solved only by first-rate leaders 
supported by a sensible public. 
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‘The time has come, the walrus said, to talk 
of many things: of shoes—and ships 
and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.”’ 





More Hopeful — The thing I have 
just said may indicate that I have a very 
low regard for members of Congress. That 
is not wholly true. I have a low regard 
for the performances many of them give 
on the floors of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, but I have noticed that 
in private conversation these men appear 
to much better advantage. They are not 
ignorant. Most of them are well informed. 
A considerable proportion of them are 
thoughtful. They are far above the average 
of American citizens. They talk reasonably 
in conversation. I would be very hopeful 
if my acquaintance with congressmen were 
confined to personal contacts. Why is it 
that they perform less like statesmen when 
they appear in public? The answer seems 
to be that they have an impression of the 
public similar to that which moving picture 
producers and newspaper editors and others 
who cater to the public frequently have. 
They think that the public intelligence is 
low and that public tastes are on a low 
level. They strive for popularity and think 
that they can find that popularity by ap- 
pealing to unintelligent, prejudiced, and un- 
disciplined masses. Perhaps they are mis- 
taken in their sizing up of American tastes 
and opinions. I hope so. 

"+e 

Clown or Dictator? — Typical 
scene in the Senate: The senators are carry- 
ing on the usual more or less uninteresting 
grind, watched by apathetic galleries. One 
after another they take the floor. They 
speak in voices scarcely audible to the gal- 
leries. No one is paying much attention. 
The proceedings are essentially dull. Then 
Huey Long walks in from the Senate lobby. 
He strides across the floor, swinging from 
side to side as he goes, swaggering, looking 
up at the galleries. The effect is electric. 
There is a buzz among the spectators. Every- 
body is watching. Huey takes his seat after 
speaking in an arrogant manner to one or 
two of the senators. Then he takes the 
floor. He speaks clearly, forcefully. Every- 
one listens. Everyone recognizes the fact 
that a man of power is saying something. 
His remarks are interspersed with gram- 
matical errors. He throws in “ain’ts” and 
“don’ts” (for doesn’t). He appeals to 
prejudice, passion. He attacks the rich. He 
tells what he is going 
to do for the plain 
people. 

I have the impres- 
sion that this man 
looks upon himself as 
a coming power in 
American politics and 
I do believe that he 
is to be reckoned with. 
Let no one think that 
he is a fool. He is not. 
Before a crowd he has 
power, magnetism. 
This, coupled with a 
narrow-minded driving away at goals which 
are popular with plain, uneducated masses, 
gives him an influence which in times of 
crisis may go far. 


ye of 


American Barbarity — No one is 
more anxious than I am for the convic- 
tion of every person who is guilty of crime. 
But I hate to see a prisoner accused of 
crime and on trial for his life being treated 
with brutality. It seems to me that there 
was something particularly cowardly about 
the conduct of the prosecuting attorney 
toward Hauptmann during the cross-exam- 
ination. There was every reason why he 
should bring out every possible bit of evi- 
dence against the accused. But why should 
he use abusive language? Why should he 
shake his fist in the defendant’s face, call 
him a liar, and in other ways treat him as 


HUEY 
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a brute? I should think a man with decent 
instincts would shrink from such a per- 
formance from acting so menacingly 
foward a man who was held a helpless pris- 
oner. Would it not be more conducive to 
justice if it were insisted that court pro- 
cedure should at all times be gentlemanly? 
This case, of course, is no exception. It is 
customary for lawyers to wheedle and brow- 
beat witnesses for the opposing side. A 
sort of third degree is carried on in court. 
It is a part of the barbarity of American 
court procedure. 
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Outside His Role — | wish that 
Will Rogers could be content merely to be 
a humorist. He is a first-rate humorist— 


an 





Talburt in 
A GREAT SEASON 
CHASERS! 


Washington News 
FOR RAINBOW 


one of the few who have captured the at- 
tention of the American public. Humorists 
are scarce, mediocre political commentators 
are so numerous, and when Will Rogers 
ceases to be funny and undertakes to com- 
ment seriously on public affairs he is merely 
an average man—ordinary, ill-informed, 


prejudiced. 
oe ofe 


Population Decline — The Na- 
tional Resources Board in Washington, 
which is making a thorough survey of 
the natural wealth of the United States, 
estimates that our population will have 
reached its peak soon after 1960 and that 
it will then begin to decline. This slowing 
down process has been going on for a num- 
ber of years. It was hastened by the strict 
immigration laws which we put into effect 
soon after the World War. 

Now it is obvious that many new prob- 
lems will arise if our population becomes 
stationary. Our cities will cease to grow 
so rapidly. Our farmers and manufacturers 
will not have the ever-expanding market 
for their goods that they have had in the 
past. Far-reaching readjustments in our so- 
cial, political, and economic life will have 
to be made. But there will probably be 
many benefits as well as disadvantages to 
living in a more stationary society. Two 
well-known population authorities make 
this prediction: 


When X can no longer boast of a 20 to 30 
per cent increase in numbers every ten years 
it is highly probable that its people will ask 
whether health facilities are as good as in 
Y; whether the park system is adequate to 
care for the outdoor recreational needs of the 
communities; whether their community has 
as good housing for its laborers as Y; whether 
the children are as well equipped to start in 
life as are the children of other communities 
and a thousand and one other questions cal- 
culated to fix attention upon the quality of 
life in their community. 

In the past we have been so engrossed in 
caring for mere numbers that we have not 
dared ask whether we were building a humane 
civilization; we have been so busy getting 
schools built that we have had little Jeisure to 
ask whether they were performing their 
proper function in adjusting young people to 
the kind of life the community had to offer 
them when they came to make their own Jiv- 
ing and to order their own leisure. We have 
been so proud of the fact that X had the larg- 
est shoe factories, or was the largest distribut 
ing pdint for gloves, or we have so considered 
a hundred other quantitative measurements 
that we have not stopped to ask whether the 
mass of workers in X lived satisfactorily or 
how they could be given larger opportunities. 

—The Walrus 
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Mussolini says that every girl must marry 
and every young man will have to learn to 
fight. In that order. 

Detroit News 


Things could be worse. Suppose the opera- 
tion of natural laws depended upon public 
opinion. 

Washington Post 


Party honesty is party expediency. 
-—Grover Cleveland 
“Women don’t go in for exploring,” says an 
explorer who has never watched one look 
through 73 articles in a handbag looking for 
a dime. 
-Los Angeles Times 


Most dinners are quiet affairs after the soup 
course. 
Lake City (Fla.) Reporter 


Well, if any European nation really craves 
a war, we’d rather see it fought in Africa 
than in Europe, and preferably in the middle 
of the Sahara Desert. 

Burlington HAwKEYE GAZETTE 


No man can climb out beyond the limi- 
tations of his own character. 
—John Morley 
What father would like most to get out of 
his new car is the rest of the family. 
—Boston Heratp 


One consolation of the illiterate is that they 
will never fall into the hands of a handwriting 
expert. 

Philadelphia EvENING BULLETIN 

Fable: The driver tooted his horn to call 
somebody from the house, and waited a rea- 
sonable time before tooting again. 

Daily OKLAHOMAN 


Let any man speak long enough, he 
will get believers. 


—Robert Louis Stevenson 


~California hunters are warned to shoot only 
healthy rabbits. But the dickens of it is the 
bunnies will not always wait to give their 
symptoms. , 
-Los Angeles Times 
p A writer wonders how public interest in 
Shakespeare can be revived. It might be a 
good plan to begin by banning one or two of 
his plays. 
—PuNcH 
You can tell a college girl. Hearing some- 
thing she doesn’t understand, she says, “How 
interesting!” instead of “Ain’t it so!” 
—Detroit Free Press 
Imitation is the sincerest flattery. 
—C. C. Coulton 
Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to relieve! 
St. Louis Post-Dispatcu 
Prescription for highway safety: Automo- 
bile brakes operated by the horn button. 
—Flint (Mich.) JourNnar 
; Respectfully suggested to the League of Na- 
tions: That the antarctic continent be set 
aside, by world agreement, as an exclusive 
battleground for future wars. 
—Hastings (Nebr.) Tripune 
In Hungary you can change your name for 
30 cents. You are not compelled to have great 
riches to get a good name. 
—Atlanta CONsTITUTION 
. Learning is ever in the freshness of 
its youth, even for the old. 
—Aeschylus 
An old Yorkshireman, found wandering in 
an American town, said he had no idea how 
he got there. Wealthy Americans who import 
old-world villages should be careful not to 
gather up inhabitants with them. 
Hu Morist 
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THE NATION WATCHES THE SUPREME COURT AS IT aieeataioies TO ACT ON THE GOLD CLAUSE REPEAL CASES. 
Left to right: (Front Row) Associate Justices Brandeis, Van Devanter hief Justice Hu les, Assoc Justices McReynolds and Sutherland. (Back Row) Associate Justices Roberts, 
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cents on the dollar. If it were 70 cents 
cents, not many bondholders would 
upon the carrying out of the gold 
se provisions. They would lose money 
under such circumstances. Whether the 
Supreme Court would hold a congressional 
act of this kind constitutional when, ob- 
viously, it was designed to get around a 
previous decision, is another matter. 
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There are, of course, a number of other 
ways the government could get around an 
@@verse decision of the Supreme Court 
without forcing the carrying out of such 

policy. It could, for example, submit to 
the a constitutional amendment 
which would make valid the congressional 
resolution of rene , 1933. With 44 of the 
e legislatures now in session and the 
nation strongly behind the president, it 
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alternatives will have to be 
It is not at all certain that a 
ty of the Supreme Court judges will 
the gold clause abrogation uncon 
tutional. In many recent decisi ons, in- 


been obliged to accept a smaller quantity 
of gold. The main reason for this devalu- Administration’s Position 
ation of the dollar was to raise prices. 

Now, it was perfectly apparent th 
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In order to preven it dollar, which is 15 grains considered by the ad- would act But until the nine old and 

what i dollars and cents, this I 10n august jurors do act. the istra 
Resolu cents for every dollar bor- Better the country, and the world will be in a 

lent June a debt of $100 could not be to make tz ’ 
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the League of Nations. Hitler took this 
step because France was unwilling to ac- 
cord Germany the immediate right to 
armaments equal to those of the other 
great powers. This right had been denied 
Germany in the Versailles Treaty signed 
after the World War. The treaty declared, 
however, that Germany’s disarmament was 
to be the first step in a gradual program 
to reduce the armaments of all nations, a 
task to be undertaken by the League of 


Nations. But as the years went by the 
nations, instead of disarming, increased 
cheir armaments. At length, Germany 


claimed that the provisions of the treaty 
not being carried out and that if 
other powers would not disarm they could 
not rightfully keep her from building up 
her own military equipment. The upshot 
of this dispute, as we have seen, was that 
Germany marched out of Geneva and de- 
clared that she would not return until her 
right to equal armaments had been recog- 
nized. In the meanwhile she proceeded 
secretly to increase her armaments, treaty 
or no treaty. 


were 


Germany Rearms 


Several attempts were made to draw 
France and Germany together again, but 
without success. Each nation stood its 
ground and it seemed as if Europe was 
drifting toward another and greater armed 
conflict. Reports leaked out of Germany 
to the effect that Hitler was building up a 
mighty army and air force and that when 
the time came that nation would be fully 
prepared to meet its enemies. Such rumors 

rmed France as did other events which 
took place. For example, Germany made 


on Pe 
trienas 


with Poland, one 
of France’s chief allies. 
Berlin and Warsaw signed 
1 10-vear nonaggression 
pact about a year ago, and 
since then France has. felt 


she could no longer 
count on help from Poland 


in case of trouble. Like- 
wise, France viewed with 
concern Germany's _at- 
tempts to annex Austria. 
A Nazi revolt in Vienna 
last July—when Dollfuss 
was assassinated — might 
have succeeded had it not 
been for prompt action on 


the part of Mussolini who 
rushed Italian troops to the 
Austrian border and fright- 
ened off the Nazis. These and other events 
caused France to feel that her position was 
becoming weakened and that danger from 
Germany was growing. 

Alert to this situation French statesmen 
took action. Foreign Minister Louis 
Barthou hastened to make friends with the 
Russians who, fortunately for France, had 
been offended by Hitler’s attacks on the 
Communists and by his ill-concealed de- 
signs to expand eastward at the expense of 
the Soviets. France and Russia, therefore, 
had every reason to work together against 
Germany. Barthou and Litvinoff, Russian 
foreign minister, devised a scheme by 
which they hoped to prevent Germany 
from breaking through her eastern borders. 
The plan—called an Eastern Locarno— 
would have had Russia, Germany, Poland, 
and other smaller nations in that part of 
Europe, agree to come to each other’s as- 
sistance in case any one of them was at- 
tacked. But Germany and Poland refused 
to be drawn into such a network and the 
Eastern Locarno has languished, although 
France and Russia, as we shall see pres- 
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ently, have not given up the idea. 
Conference in Rome 
The next move was on Germany’s 


Southern front (the west was already cov- 
ered by the 1926 Locarno treaties under 
which Germany, France, Belgium, and 
Great Britain, principally, are pledged to 
help each other in case of an attempt to 


alter by force the boundaries in that part 
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NOBODY CAN HEAR A NOTE OF MY DISARMAMENT SONG.” 


of Europe). Pierre Laval, who became 
France's foreign minister after the death of 
Barthou, went to Rome and came to terms 
with Mussolini. It may be said in passing 
that Mussolini had been at first inclined to 
make friends with Hitler but quickly 
changed his mind when the Nazis tried to 
capture Austria. Italy is not anxious to 
have a powerful Germany as a neighbor, 
and that is what would happen if Germany 
were to absorb Austria. Mussolini, like 
Litvinoff, was, therefore, ready to talk 
business with Laval. 

The Rome conferences took place early 
last month. France and Italy pledged 
themselves to stand to- 
gether in keeping Austria 
independent. They also 
worked out a _plan—an- 
other kind of Locarno—by 
which Germany, Hungary, 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, and 
Yugoslavia were to be in- 
vited to join with Austria 
in a treaty to preserve all 
their frontiers intact. 
Needless to say, Germany 
was no more pleased with 
this development than she 
had been with the Eastern 
Locarno. 

At this point Great Brit- 
ain comes into the picture. 
The, British have long 
thought that Germany 
should be given the right to equality of 
armaments. They believe that France’s 
policy of lining up all the nations of 
Europe—of building a ring around Ger- 
many—will only lead to trouble in the 
end. Foreign Minister Sir John Simon, 
therefore, went to Paris and talked seri- 
ously to Premier Flandin and to Laval. 
He appears to have convinced them that 
it would be wiser to make some concessions 
to Hitler and bring Germany back to the 
League of Nations rather than to contrib- 
ute to a general feeling of rivalry and 
bitterness on all sides. 


AS HIS 


In London 

France came back at Britain with her 
stock argument. She declared, as she has 
always declared, that Germany might have 
armaments equality if she was willing to 
pledge herself not to start trouble in the 
future, and if, moreover, Great Britain 
would be willing to lend France a hand 
in case of need. The British have always 
shied away from such suggestions. They 
did consent in the Locarno treaties to help 
guarantee the frontiers of Western Europe, 
but since then they have consistently re- 
frained from making any other pledges. 
Sir John Simon, accordingly, was not anx- 
ious to go into this matter with the French, 
but he at least agreed to talk the whole 
problem over with Flandin and Laval at 
a later meeting in London. 

The meeting referred to is the one which 
just took place. After prolonged confer- 
ences which ended on February 3, a care- 


fully worded statement was issued to the 
press. The points agreed upon are as fol- 
lows: 


1. Great Britain agrees to consult with 
France and Italy in case the independence 
of Austria is threatened. Thus, British 
support is lent to the Rome accord be- 
tween Mussolini and Laval. 


2. Germany is to be invited to take 
part in a general settlement of outstanding 
problems. As part of this settlement she 
will be given her right to arms equality. 
She must, however, come back to the 
League of Nations, sign an armaments 
limitation treaty, and engage in pledges 
not to violate her eastern and southern 
frontiers such as have been outlined by 


the proposed Eastern Locarno and the 
Rome agreement. 
3. It is proposed that Great Britain, 


France, Germany, Belgium, and Italy con- 
sider signing a treaty by which they 
promise to help each other out with their 
air forces in case any one of them is made 
the subject of an unprovoked attack by 
any signer of the treaty. This sounds 
technical but can easily be explained as 
follows. If Germany makes an unprovoked 
air attack on France, the French would 
be assured that the air forces of Great 
Britain, Belgium, and Italy would come to 
her assistance. Of course, Germany would 
receive the same help if France- should at- 
tack her, or Britain, or Italy. But, it must 
be noted, the agreement only applies to 
the nations mentioned. Consequently, if 
Poland attacked Germany, the treaty 
would have no effect. 

The importance of these agreements is 
obvious. Great Britain and France have 
now reached a common point of view. 
They will now put it up to Germany. 
Hitler will be told that this is all he can 
expect to obtain from France. He can have 
his armaments equality, if he 
wants it, but he must promise to 
keep Germany within her own 
boundaries. 

Will Hitler accept? That, of 
course, is the all-important ques- 
tion. There have been indications 
recently that he is inclined to 
renounce forceful expansion, for 
the time being at least. If these 
indications are true he may con- 
sent to join in the general settle- 
ment proposed and Europe will 
breathe more easily. On _ the 
other hand, if he refuses, he is 
faced with probable action on the 
part of France, Great Britain, 
Italy, and Russia, to surround him 
with a ring of treaties which will 
be difficult to break through 
without bringing down the whole 
of Europe upon his head. There 
is one important sentence in the 
issued in London—a 
sentence which will not pass un- 
observed in Berlin. The last 


statement 
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Placate Germany 


words in the statement declare that France 
and Great Britain will be “ready to resume 
their consultations without delay after 
having received the replies of the other 
interested powers,” an ominous warning to 
Hitler that if he does not accept, the British 
and French are planning to work out further 
measures of their own to enforce peace in 
Europe. Germany may not be expected to 
reply with a flat “‘no,” however. Hitler will 
agree to discuss the proposals with the 
British and the French. A long series of 
conversations will ensue and it remains to 
be seen if in the course of those negotiations 
Germany can be prevailed upon to accept 
the conditions set by France, and now sup- 
ported by Great Britain. 











| Something to Think About | 














1. What is meant by a “gold clause” con- 
tract ? 


2. Why did Congress repeal the gold clause 
in all public and private contracts? 


3. What would be the effect on the value 
of bonds if the Supreme Court should decide 
that Congress had acted unconstitutionally in 
cancelling the gold clause in contracts? 


4. Do you agree with the arguments ad- 
vanced by those who believe that Congress 
did act unconstitutionally ? 


5. What courses might the government fol- 
low in case of an adverse Supreme Court de- 
cision relative to the gold case? 


6. What major concession did France make 
in the London Agreement ? 


7. What was Great Britain’s most impor- 
tant contribution ? 


8. If you were in Hitler’s position would 
you by inclined to accept the Franco-British 
suggestion ? 


9. If Hitler does not accept the proposal 
do you think the peace of Europe can be 
preserved ? 


10. What do you consider the most impor- 
tant consequence of the rise of corporate 
wealth in the United States since the termina- 
tion of the Civil War? 


11. Do you think there is any basis for the 
charges against the administration which the 
American Federation of Labor made following 
the extension of the automobile code? 

REFERENCES: (a) If the Court Turns 
Thumbs Down. Nation, January 30, 1935, p. 
126. (b) What. Will the Supreme Court Say? 
Review of Reviews, January, 1935, pp. 37-40. 
(c) Delusion of Liberty. Christian Century, 
January 2, 1935, p. 608. (d) Security or War 
in Europe. Nation, December 12, 1934, p. 
663. (e) France, Russia and the Pact of Mu- 
tual Assistance. Foreign Affairs, January, 
1935, pp. 226-235. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Flandin (flon-dan’— 
o as in hot, a as in at), Laval (la-vahl’), Bar- 
thou (bar-too’), Litvinoff (leet-vee’noff—o as 
in or), Troyanovsky (troy-an-off'skee), Chiang 
Kai-Shek (chang ki check—i as in ice), Buenos 
Aires (bway’nos i’rays—i as in ice). 
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1 War The 


Warning against 
future influence 
of corporations ; 
succeeded ir t tablishing ‘Big 

i that its ] s never been 

successfully chal present : although the 
victory i Roosevelt may be inter- 
preted as a rev na on ) e part of the of people 
against that 
With this 


ment in the years i tely 


a lay, 
sweeping 
masses 
n mind we can proceed to a develop- 
following the Civil War 
» the nature of our 
which raised problems of such vast 
proportions that we stand today bewildered at their con- 
templation. We refer the corporation not 
only to domination in world, but also to a 
large measure of political control. With words prophetic 
of what was to be the subse vaeent history of the United 
states, President Lincoln wrote shortly after the Civil 
War: 


4 


ansiormed complet ely 


economic 


As a result of the war corporations have es enthroned, 
and an era of corruption in high places will follow, and the 
money power of the country will endeavor to prolong its 
reign by working upon the prejudices of the people until all 
wealth is segregated in a few hands and the Republic is de- 
stroyed. I feel at the moment more anxiety for the safety 
of my own country than ever before, even in the midst 
of war. God grant that my suspicions may prove ground- 
less. 


BRAHAM LINCOLN was not the only one to sense 

this new trend in American economic development 
following the Civil War. It matter of fact, 
only natural that business enterprise should expand and 
that the great corporations 
should rise to places of almost 
boundless power. Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, who was perhaps 
more familiar with the prac- 
tices of the corporations in the 
post-Civil War period, than any other man, sounded a 
word of warning when he wrote in 1869 


was, aS a 


Corporate wealth 
and influence 
after Civl War 


Modern society has created a class of artificial beings who 
bid fair soon to be the masters of their creator. It is but a 
very few years since the existence of a corporation controlling 
a few millions of dollars was regarded as a subject of grave 
apprehension, and now this country already contains single 
organizations which wield a power represented by hundreds of 
millions A very years more, and we shall see cor- 
porations as much exceeding the Erie and the New York 
Central in both ability and will for corruption as they will 
exceed those roads in wealth and in length of iron track. We 
shall see these great corporations spanning the continent from 
ocean to ocean Already the disconnected members of 
these future leviathans have built up states in the wilderness, 
and chosen their attorneys senators of the United States. Now 
this power is in its infancy; in a very few years they will 
enact, on a larger theatre and on a grander scale, with every 
feature magnified, the scenes which were lately witnessed on 
the narrow stage of a single state. The public cor- 
ruption is the foundation on which corporations al- 
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The Rise and Influence of hetihiees é 
By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 


American 
consequences of which 
Lincoln and Adams, 
truly a post The corporation, 
a device by which groups | of ype pool their funds in 
order to furnish the capital necesgary to carry on business 
enterprises, was, of course, known before the days of the 
Civil War. It was known in England and Holland in the 
seventeenth century and in our country from the 
earliest the corporations existing in America 
were rela few and unimportant the days of 


the Civil 


‘ corporate weait ana control ol 
industrial and political 


] } 
were so cieariyv 


foreseen bn men like 


was 


own 
days 
tively 


War. 


agtee ¢ 
prior to 


HEN peace between the two great sections of the 
country was restored, however, corporations spread 

both in territorial extent and in influence. Starting with 
the building of the railroads and extending to the manu- 
facturing industries and finally 


The trend to- to all branches of our eco- 


d = nomic and industrial life, the 
ae one corporations gradually became 


listic control the dominating factors in 
American business. And it 
was only natural t they should. for, with the vast new 
resources opened to economic exploitation, it became nec- 
essary to gather huge sums of in order to carry 
out the program of expansion. Moreover, it should be 
remembered, this was bee period when mass-production 
methods were being 1 ” alled in American industry, which 
necessarily involved the aggregation of much capital 
One by one. the boda 1 industries of America were 
controlled by corporations. Railroads. banking and in- 
surance, mining and quarrying, manufacturing, mercan- 
tiling. public utilities of one kind or another, construction, 
and a host of others, all came under corporate influence. 
Anywhere from 80 to more than 95 per cent of the ac- 
tivities of these industries was carried on by corporations. 
Only agriculture seemed to remain in the hands of the 
individual, although the farm corporation began to appear 
in certain parts of the country 
But it was not the fact that the bulk of the nation’s 
business was carried on by corporations that really affected 
the economic so vitally as another development of 
the post-Civil War era. Little by little one or a small 
number of ions began to dominate the field. In 
other trend was toward monopoly, certain 
powerful interests seeking to gain absolute con- 
trol of en tire neentivernay Here we find the genesis of the 
billion-dollar corporation—a phenc omenon of our own day. 
It should not be that the scrupulous 
methods were always employed by the prime movers in 
this great industrial drama While much romanticism has 
been associated with the financial and industrial giants of 
the period, there was. as a matter of actual fact, much in 
their rise to power which was highly unethical and even 
malodorous. Notwithstanding the numerous cases of fraud 
and corruption, it is argued, the industrial and business 
leaders enabled the nation as a whole to 
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as it could not otherwise have done. 
span of a few decades, the nation reached 
heights unequaled in the annals of human his- 
he corporate structure enabled business leaders to 
n all the inventions which science devel- 

give to the people as a whole many of 

f life which they could not otherwise 


1 prosper 


T IS almost beyond the powers of the human mind to 
comprehend the extent to which corporations domi- 
ate American industry and American business today. Two 
years Columbia professors, A. A. Berle and 
Gardiner C. Means, published 
remarkable study on Ameri- 
can corporations, “The Mod- 
ern Corporation and Private 
Property,” in which they 
touched upon the significance 
of this trend toward corporate control. While there are 
today hundreds of thousands of corporations in the United 
States, the great controlling influence is exerted by 200 
of rel which stand at the top of the industrial pyramid. 
Fifteen of these 200 corporations each have assets of 
more than $1,000,000.000. Together the 200 control nearly 
half the corporate wealth of this country—49.2 per cent, 
to be exact. Or. if all the business wealth of the nation 
is included, corporate and noncorporate, these 200 cor- 
porations are in control of 38 per cent of the business and 
industrial wealth of the nation. Measured in terms of 
our entire national wealth. these 200 organizations control 
practically a fourth of it—22 per cent. These figures are 
for the first of January, 1930, and all indications point to 
a greater rather than a lesser control today by the large 
corporations at the top. 
Just what does all this mean? According to the authors, 
the rise of the modern corporation has brought a con- 
centration of economic power which can compete on equal 
terms with the modern state—economic power versus po- 
litical power. The state seeks in some aspects to regulate 
the corporations, while the corporations make every effort 
to avoid such regulation. Where its own interests are 
concerned, it even attempts to dominate the state. The 
future may see the economic organism, now typified by the 
corporation, not only on an equal plane with the state, but 
possibly superseding it as the dominant form of social or- 
ganization.” 


ago. two 


Influence of 
200 leading cor- 
porations today 


HAT this development has brought serious problems, 
‘Tw «4 will deny. It has brought into being a situation 
whereby senoodiinaiale 2,000 individuals are today in a 
position to control half of American industry. And the 
rest of the population is di- 
rectly or indirectly affected by 
every move. the _ slightest 
change of policy, which these 
giant corporations make. When 
the corporation affects so vi- 
tally the lives of an entire people, it is no longer a matter 
of private concern. As Berle and Means suggest, “It is 
conceivable—indeed it seems almost essential if the cor- 
porate system is to survive—that the ‘control’ of the great 

corporations should develop into a purely neu- 


The role of the 
economic state 
in modern society 











ways depend for their political power.... It is a 
new power, for which our language contains no 
name We know what aristocracy, autocracy, 
democracy are; but we have no word to express 
government by moneyed corporations 

















commerce in the Napoleonic wars. 


scheme and adds that 


place them with members of the party in power. 
less it is checked, this practice will “ 
ing a despotism on its ruins.” 





War is in the air. President Jackson’s threatening message to France in con- 
nection with our debt claim has been received with great indignation. The French 
minister to Washington has been recalled, and Mr. Livingston, our minister to 
Paris, has booked passage for home. This is usually considered equal to a decla- 
ration of war under such circumstances, but there is still hope that a clash will 
be avoided. The claim, amounting to 25,000,000 francs, is for damage done to our 


The project of building a railroad from the Hudson River to Lake Erie is being 
widely discussed. The New York Advertiser points out the great value of the 
“we have long been convinced that the inhabitants of this 
city have not viewed the general subject of open and easy intercourse with the 
western world with as much interest as the importance of the subject requires.” 


Senator Calhoun laid before the Senate this week a lengthy report denouncing 
the new and fast-growing practice of discharging men from public office to re- 
Mr. Calhoun predicts that, un- 
end by overturning the government and rais- 


Richard Lawrence, who recently made an attempt to assassinate Andrew Jack- 
son, is obviously a madman. He insists that he is a king and demands that the 
reins of the government of the United States be turned over to him at once. 


Glimpses of the Past 
One Hundred Years Ago This Week 


as a source of revenue. 


who congregate here,” 
punishments for boxing. 


him. 


Lawrence tried twice to fire a pistol at the president, but both times the weapon 
jammed and failed to go off. 


The London Times announces that the sultan of Turkey will attend a banquet 
in his honor which will be conducted in the European fashion: 
sex will be allowed to eat with his fingers, whatever his rank.” 


The French cabinet is about to fall over the question of whether or not tobacco 
should be made a government monopoly. 


A New York paper hopes that the New Jersey legislature will take steps to 
put an end to the practice of boxing in that state. 
“is necessarily exposed to inroads of an illegal and violent kind from the bad men 
and suggests that New York should impose more severe 


The Massachusetts legislature is having a difficult time deciding whom to elect 
to the United States Senate. So far, former President John Quincy 
won out in the state’s upper house, but the lower body is not expected to favor 


A resolution has been introduced into the Kentucky Senate calling for a consti- 
tutional change which will permit the gradual abolition of slavery in that state. 
The bill lost by a narrow margin. 


tral technocracy, balancing a variety of claims 
by various groups in the community and assign- 
ing to each a portion of the income stream on 
the basis of public policy rather than private 
cupidity.” 











“No one of either 





The present ministry favors this course 


It remarks that New Jersey 


Adams has 














